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Two Poems 


By Fiora SHuFrett Rivoia 


HEART-CRY 


Heart, that is singing in rhythmic lays 
With none to listen to you today, 

(Well will they garland you with praise 
When youth is spent and hair grows gray!) 

Heart, I am glad you still can sing 

A song to the lark, to the hills, to spring. 


Soul, to your God, you two together 
(God in the grass, in dawn, in dew), 
Sharing the glow and the dun-gray weather, 
What need of the praise of man have you? 
Soul, what need of the praise of lips, 
Since you with God touch finger-tips? 
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PROMISE 





This that is offered me, I take 
In lieu of life—for living’s sake! 


But why, if this be all, do I 

Wonder and wait and ever sigh 

For that which, evermore withdrawn, 

Lures me forever on and on 

Toward some goal which I only know 

Exists because I need it so! 

Some farther largess which must be 

The fulness of Eternity— 

The substance of the hoped-for thing 

Fleeing before me swift of wing, 
Evanescent, yet more real : 
Than mart or plow or loom or steel! 


This that is offered me, I take 
In lieu of life—for living’s sake! 





Ruth 


By CHANDLER TRIMBLE 


When War was dying on Death’s crucial height— 
Those days!—and pale Disease with vapoury, 
damp, 
Chill fingers crept abroad each misty night 
To seize his toll of lads from our grim camp,— 


She volunteered to aid beside their beds; 
Despite contagion’s chance, do what she could, 
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By tender cheer and soothing fevered heads, 
In woman’s service for her country’s good. 


And there she breathed the panting, poisoned breath, 
Night-long in her clean-sheeted, tossing wards, 

Of him she drove from many a pillow,—Death 
Invisibly crept in past wearied guards. 


They said that he would claim her ere the dawn. 
Death’s sign she wore, as tho he would her wed 
Who had no other lover, and her drawn 
White look was resignation to his bed. 


Remained of brave young life a few brief hours! 
And Love and I (who were so fortunate) 

Sent her a gift of glowing petaled flowers, 
Hoping their gentle light would not be late. 


Hoping, tho strangers, still we might convey 
Thru them some grateful meed to her dimmed 
heart 
Would win it back with beauty to the day 
Where roses bloom and birds at sunrise start. 


With them we sent some brief well-wishing card— 
‘‘For your unselfish service,’’ so it read, 

‘*To this our Country.’’—Praise is always hard: 
Too often given only to the dead. 


They say she clasped the fresh leaves to her breast; 
Oft kissed them, while bright tears her eyes let 
flow; 
And when day bloomed, with life and breathing rest, 
Once whispered—‘‘ No one ever loved me so.’’ 








Two Poems 


By Neutson AntRIM CRAWFORD 
IN THE KEY OF BLUE 
A FIELD OF FLAX 


I have a field of blue-blooming flax. 
The fiber is tense and tough. 

From it may God make blue garments 
For the white joy of Him, 

For the grave glory of Him. 


Like that blue there is no other— 
Sturdy, caressing, unbearably perfect, 
Not hiding, 

Nor revealing, 

Merely being. 

It is not one blue, 

But three: 

One quite somber, 

One quite glad, 

One quite full of wistfulness. 

Yet they agree in one. 


You, beloved, 

You are a field of blue-blooming flax. 
The fiber is tense and tough. 

From it may God make blue garments 
For the white joy of Him, 

For the grave glory of Him. 
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A VOICE 


It is too dark to see 

The hard, white, poplar-bordered road 

Or the soft warm lake beyond one poplar row. 
But your voice comes from the dark, and I see 
A dull-blue woven thing, 

Full of the smell of blue roses 

Blown across a misty salt sea. 


HANDS 


Molder of Visions, 

I will take your two hands, 

Browned, strong, tender, creative, 

One of them wearing a blue and silver ring. 
And I will make them into music— 

Musie of blue-and-silver nights 

And stark red days on brown sands 

And lilae-lighted sunsets, 

And the hands of God the Artist, 

Browned, strong, tender, creative, 

One of them wearing a.blue-and-silver ring— 
Holding, 

Shaping, 

Molding intricately 

Tough, pliant clay. 
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TREES 
THE CATALPA 


Pink-sprinkled summer twilight 
And soft brown velvet tones 
Of a violin. 

THE APPLE TREE 


Dance, ma petite cherie, 
Isn’t it spring? 
And spring doesn’t last always, 
Ma petite cherie. 
PINES 


The slow measure of the chanted war song .. . 
The storm cloud, dull throbbing black against the 
The lover constant though unloved. 


POPLARS 


Statuesque cold-eyed women 
In smooth, caress-inviting green silk 
En promenade. 

THE OAK 


Yes, William Morris, 

Here is your heart 

In a tree, 

Where you would have it. 

Yes, it still lives: 

Every oak is a memory of you. 
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WILLOWS 


Coquettes tinkle ukeleles 

Fatuously, 

Droopily, 

The exertion tires them—poor dears! 


THE JINKGO 


Heavy Chinese sirup, 

Lucent, cloying, 

Drunk on a tiny blue table 

To the tiny, lotus-scented tinkle 
Of a temple bell. 


THE BLUE SPRUCE 


Faultlessly carven jade 

Is no more faultless than you are, 
Little tree. 

But I love you, 

Little tree, 

In spite of your faultlessness. 





A Day 


By Fuorence Krreer Frank 


She was awakened with a start by the sharp voice 
of her mother in the early dawn. ‘‘Get up! hurry! 
right away! they’ve sent for us!’’ 

‘*O, mother!’’ she gasped. ‘‘He’s worse!’’ 

The streets looked large and bare in the early 
light. The girl wondered curiously, as the big horse 
jogged on, what the people in the quiet houses were 
doing. She felt that she would like to tell her 
mother that she did not suffer, but somehow she 
was unable to speak. She sat stiff and erect—and 
cold, very cold. Was it really she that was con- 
cerned in this thing about to happen? Her heart 
and her brain were as stone. 

She jumped from the carriage and helped her 
mother dismount the low step. She rang the bell 
at the door and awaited the door’s opening without 
a tremor—that door before which for many days 
she had paused breathless, fearful of the words that 
might greet her. But now she was strong and cold 
—very cold. 

Within she saw the faces on which agony lay bare. 
With a curious intensity she saw them. ‘‘I am see- 
ing the quick of anguish,’’ she said to herself, and 
marveled at the literary sound of the words. Stol- 
idly she heard that he had been unconscious since 
midnight. ‘‘He is dying!’’ she told herself, ‘‘He 
is dying!’’ and tried to drive in the words, but they 
had no meaning for her. 
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In the front room his mother crouched moaning, 
and the girl brought a cup of coffee and forced it 
by spoonsful between her unwilling lips. ‘‘ You 
must drink,’’ she soothed, ‘‘for strength, you know, 
for strength!’’ She was proud of her effectiveness, 
as she watched the brown, hot liquid slowly disap- 
pear. His mother put her arms about the girl’s 
neck, and sobbed against her shoulder. ‘‘It’s hard 
dear, for you too!’’ The girl knew that she ought 
to be touched to tenderness, but her heart was va- 
cant. Why should anyone be sorry for her? She 
felt nothing, nothing, nothing. She would never 
feel again. 

She passed into the room where he lay in the 
white bed. His eyes were half shut, horrible. Two 
nurses sat at the bedside, quiet and watchful, one 
at either hand. His breath tore his body. The girl 
stared and stared again, and with a dull persistence 
tried to beat it into her brain that he was dying. 
But that man on the bed—it was not he. No, his 
eyes had glowed and laughed and his cheeks had 
reddened with joy when he saw her. This man on 
the bed was a yellow body, a stranger. 

He would die without speaking again, they had 
told her. But that was impossible; he had never 
been cruel to her; he would not be cruel now; he 
would give her some word—one word by which to 
live. She must have a message to light the inexpli- 
cable life ahead. 

The faces that knew he was dying maddened her. 
She seized her coat and stumbled angrily into the 
air. 

Outside, the sky was brilliant and cloudless. The 
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July sun shone as it had shone on other days. She 
remembered vaguely that in books people thought 
about this: that the sun was shining as it had shone 
on other days. Her numb feet took her on and on. 
A few unreal persons passed her and gave her un- 
real glances. At the edge of the lake she paused, 
and stood still, gazing out upon the swelling waters. 
This silence was freer, calmer, than the awful still- 
ness of the house. ‘‘He is dying!’’ she said to the 
waters. ‘‘Heis dying!’’ And then, ‘‘I want to die, 
too. I want to go with him.’’ But she knew that 
she could not, and in some far-away dull manner 
she pitied herself—she who must live with the will 
to die. The slow tears came to her eyes. 

She returned to the house and opened the door, 
and they told her that since she had gone, it had 
happened. Her mother held her arms about the 
girl, crying and comforting. She did not cry, nor 
return her mother’s embraces. She knew that It 
had happened. She slipped from her mother’s 
arms and stood alone, in the middle of the room, 
quite still, and said softly to herself, again and again, 
‘He is dead!’’ She had known that it would come, 
but—not like this. This was—different! He was— 
nowhere, nowhere! Yet how could that be—that he 
was nowhere? Again and again she repeated his 
name softly, insistently, and said ‘‘Gone!’’, and she 
had the sense that she was a naked soul whirling 
about in the glare of God. 

His mother came rushing in and caught the girl 
to her with wild sobs, crying that he had loved the 
girl, that he had loved her too, that he had loved 
them both. His mother’s anguish tore down 
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through the numbness of the girl, and her own an- 
guish cried out with cries as terrible. She was 
amazed when the others sought to quiet them. They 
two alone were sane in a universe where all should 
be shrieking. 

Bye and bye she was calmer, and she felt a wish 
to see him. Her mother went with her, but they did 
not speak to each other. Hand in hand they stood 
silent and gazed at him where he lay. He was beau- 
tiful in her eyes beyond what she had known of 
beauty. But he was not hers. A distance lay be- 
tween them as of centuries. She had no impulse 
to touch him with her hands, to hang upon him with 
passionate kisses, as she had thought she would do 
when this should come. She was awed and breath- 
less with the remoteness of death, with the dignity 
of its silence. 

They took her home erect and tearless. She de- 
termined, with clenched hands, to remain erect and 
tearless through all that was to follow. ‘‘That was 
brave!’’ more than once he had commented quiet- 
ly, on some trivial evidence of hard-won self-con- 
trol. If he were anywhere now, if he were near 
enough to know, she would win his approval again, 
she would be his voice and his representative, she 
whom he had loved—whom he had loved more than 
all the others, she told herself fiercely. She would 
be his bride, the bride of his soul, the august, austere 
bride of his fearless spirit. She needed no help nor 
prop. His strength had passed into her. 

And then at the door of her room, shrouded in the 
late twilight, came back upon her, as with the rush of 
a wave engulfing her, tumultuously, vividly, insist- 
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ently, all the dear human sweetness of him, his gen- 
tleness, his weaknesses, his beautiful voice. She 
was shaken and broken by a thousand memories. 
Her knees gave way under her, and they laid her on 
the couch. 

‘Mother! mother!’’ she sobbed to the soft face 
pressed against her own. ‘‘O, mother!’’ 





Two Poems 


By Samurt Rorr 
MOURNING 


In all the world, and all the world, 
Nothing has so strange a cry 

As an Italian Funeral March 
Or a Jewish Lullaby. 


And O the healing consolation 
Melodies like these could give, 

Only that the dead are buried, 
Only that the living live. 
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SUNDOWN 


From Riverfront to Riverside, 

Through alley, street.and avenue, 

A bugle trills, a bugle trills, 
Faint as failing day, 

And out of every window glass 

Flares a light of red and blue, 

And over every ship that drops 
Silent down the bay. 


The bugle calls, the bugle calls, 
Unto the humble and the great, 
Its voice is clear as any bell 

In a steeple tower, 
And they who move the vendor’s cart 
And they who move the hands of Fate 
Stir tremulously like the leaves 

Of a wind blown flower. 


From Riverfront to Riverside 

Like a royal messenger 

Through alley, street and avenue 
Evening speeds the word: 

It matters not, it matters not, 

Eagle brood or sparrow, for 

God is nodding on his Throne 
Tired as any bird. 








The Mixing 
By Don Harrison 


Tom Mitchel sat in the door of a box-car, listening 
to the merry click of the wheels and feeling against 
his face the rush of wind. Over the grain fields a 
breeze spread, like the flow of a silver tide on hard 
sands. To sweep along, not too fast, and swing his 
legs above the world was a fine thing. He shut his 
eyes to give himself completely to the rush of wind 
on his face. When he opened them, stubble, on 
which squatted hay stacks, had replaced the fields. 
About one stack fussed jerking figures. This 
seemed a sordid business, to strip beauty from the 
breast of the earth. Profoundly he was satisfied in 
being free from it—up, somehow, with the blue of 
the skies and the gold of the sun. He took off his 
hat and followed the prairie that rolled into the 
violet haze of the unknown. Against the deepen- 
ing purple a leaden bank of clouds was growing. 
Attracted as if by a magnet to the gray foundation, 
white puffs scudded faster and faster to pile up in a 
churning mass of gold-streaked silver. Through the 
edges of the silver and gold pile, seeped the pink of 
filtered sunlight; and behind it hung the deep blue 
curtain of the sky. In that blue, Tom felt a promise 
of the life to which he was going—the life of the 
South Seas, where beauty mixed with work; where 
green depths of waters swam down for a thousand 
fathoms; where white beaches gleamed like dead 
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men’s bones in the steady beat of the sun. He 
sighed with the almost suffocating joy of it. If his 
father in the first place had only let him be free a 
while instead of sending him to law school— 

‘*Ridin’ on yer face, bo?’’ 

Tom’s eyes opened; from dream to reality he 
turned his head and grinned at the brakeman. 
‘‘Sure, it’s good, isn’t it?’’ 

He missed the rocks of the road-bed, and rolled 
and rolled over and over in the sand of an empty 
creek ten feet below. He was surprised; but before 
the car had slipped out of sight, he managed to stand 
up and wiggle his fingers at the brakeman in the 
door. 

‘“‘The darn fool would’ve gotten his two bits if 
he’d only given me a chance,’’ he laughed. He 
stopped sharp, as if someone had clapped a hand 
over his mouth. ‘‘Why, the idiot might’ve killed 
me just for a dirty two-bits!’’ 

Under his brown skin a muscle tautened, pulling 
his mouth into startling grimness. Then he smiled 
again at the utter ridiculousness of arguing to him- 
self, out loud, in the burning sand of a dried-up 
creek, over the actions of a brakeman who, as far 
as he was concerned, no longer existed. But there 
he was, God alone knew how many miles from a 
town. And swinging on to such moving realities 
as trains is never so simple as falling off. He 
spread his coat over the burning surface of a 
boulder, then sat down to think. They were making 
hay. He wrinkled his face in disgust. But the 
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money would be earned in a few days. Then the 
nearest town, another freight west— 

‘‘Hey, wait a minute! Hey you!’’ he shouted in 
sudden decision, and scrambled up the bank to the 
road. 

A yellow-wheeled buckboard stopped, and let its 
enveloping dust drift slowly ahead. Tom walked up 
and laid his hand confidently on the arm of the seat, 
but dropped it and moved back a pace when he saw 
the man sitting there. He never would have hailed 
him but for that cloud of dust. No, if he had seen 
that figure, squashed in the corner of the seat like a 
gunny sack loosely packed with straw, he never 
would have shouted. And if he had seen the eyes 
and face,—eyes which flared suddenly, then filmed 
into the oily glow of detached contempt; eyes pushed 
deep into a face from which the flesh seemed to have 
dried, leaving flabby folds of skin burned red over 
the sharp angles of a skull, much too small— He 
had nothing to say. He waited, listening to a gro- 
tesquely weak whistle issuing from between thin lips 
folded into a million little wrinkles, each one the 
tiny root of a sneer. The whistle ceased, and a hand 
swollen enormously with the cramped strength of 
labor reached for the arm of the seat nearest Tom, 
and pulled forward the pudgy body,—as an accord- 
ion is pulled out. Tom stepped back another pace. 

‘¢Wal?’’ 

Tom brushed his hand across his eyes; the tang 
of perspiration made them smart. He wanted to 
forget why he had stopped the buckboard. 

‘‘Pretty warm.”’ 
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It seemed ridiculous, inadequate, but it was all he 
could say: after the rushing breeze of the train, the 
utter calm of the immense heat seemed to surround 
him with a vacuum of absolute silence. 

The lips of the man in the buggy folded them- 
selves slowly, a wrinkle at a time; a monstrously 
twisted ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,’’ like a challeng- 
ing smack in the mouth, whipped Tom into reso- 
lution. 

‘‘Know anyone around here who needs a hand?’’ 
he asked. : 

The man’s body collapsed abruptly, the huge hand 
rose to stretch the sagging folds of his neck. His 
eyes appraised slowly every inch of Tém’s body, 
feeling through his khaki shirt for the strength of 
his muscles, and in his eyes battled admiration for 
the brawn which they found and contempt for the 
youth which they saw. Finally he spoke, very slow- 
ly as if sorry to spend his words. 

‘‘Wal, I kin use ye. Two fifty, grub and bunk. 
Hayin’ ’ll last two weeks yet. House about two 
mile down the road.’’ 

Tom started for the buckboard. 

‘*Ye’ll hev to walk, stranger. It’s too hot to load 
up on the horse today.’’ 

The lines slapped, the dust rose about the buck- 
board again, and from its midst Tom heard a ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages’’ that seemed to tighten the skin on his back. 

‘‘Phew!’’? Tom’s half whistle, half sigh ex- 
pressed relief and uncomfortable fear. The man in 
that yellow-wheeled buggy affected him as childhood 
presentiments of coming fever used to,—with an 
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impotent, waiting dread of something evil about to 
settle down on him, an unseen, heavy vapor, a vapor 
full of endless solitudes and alive with writhing 
horrors. 

At the horizon the pile of clouds had built itself 
into a leaden roof, cut low down by a slit running 
half around the edge of the world through which 
glowed the molten red of liquid gold. Then, chunk 
by chunk, the leaden roof melted and dropped into 
the ruddy glow, and a star, foolishly early, fought 
for a moment against the last thin blue of day and 
went out in the pink shadow of the huge fire. 

Tom felt relieved as he watched. After all, he 
need not stay long. And a whistle? It was almost 
ludicrous that he should let a grotesque whistle push 
into his life. At home and in college, he had prided 
himself upon his detachment, his ability to mix with 
all sorts of men, to take an artistic interest in the 
many details of life without fusing himself in it. 
But he had a vague uncertainty of his detachment 
now, as he set off down the road, gazing into the 
dancing puffs of dust he kicked before him. 

He walked the open road perhaps two miles, then 
a wagon track cut through a hayfield and under a 
grove of trees to end at the white iron gate of a 
barnyard. The yard was surrounded on three sides 
by red frame buildings, almost black in the dusk. 
He held open the gate while a hay-rack rattled in 
and on toward the shadow of the buildings. 
Through the screen door of a squat house, almost all 
roof, sifted an uncertain yellow glow. He went to 
it, and sat on the edge of its shallow porch. 
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Behind him, the fringe of newspaper on the screen- 
door rustled almost silently. 

‘“Wal, ye’re here.’’ 

Tom jerked about so that he faced the door. The 
voice seemed to have curved through a maze of tor- 
tuous passages before it crept into audibility. 

‘“What’s yer name?”’ 

Tom had forgotten his name for a moment. 
‘““Tom,’’ he stammered, ‘‘Tom Mitchel.’’ 

‘‘Tain’t hard t’ remember. Some folks do show 
sense, sometimes.’’ Tom felt the whole world in- 
cluded in the sneer. ‘‘Mine’s Amos Thompson. 
Supper’ll be ready when them fellers git through.”’ 
He pointed toward the trough, where a gas engine 
coughed spasmodically and half a dozen men stood 
in line, each holding a team of horses. 

After the screen-door rustled shut, Tom waited. 
It seemed to him that Amos Thompson had not fin- 
ished. Then, inside the house, a thin whistle 
groped for the steadiness of a tune; and finding it, 
pushed a dried ‘‘Holy City’’ through the meshes of 
the screen, whose wires seemed to shred it into dis- 
cord, to separate it into quarreling vibrations. He 
stood up; he had been waiting for that whistle: he 
had felt that Amos was incomplete without it. 

‘‘Say, ain’t that enough to drive you dippy?”’ 
Some one was speaking to him, holding his drawling 
boyish voice so low that it was a note in the quiet 
of the dusk. He must have stepped upon the porch 
very softly ; dimly Tom could see him leaning against 
the side of the house, next to the door. 

‘*You mean the whistle?’’ Through the dark he 
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looked to see whether the face was what the voice 
promised,—a voice that mixed with Amos Thomp- 
son’s whistle as the swish of the free winds in the 
arms of the windmill mixed with the rusty clank of 
the pump below. 

‘*Yep, that’s sure what I mean.”’ 

The face was like the voice; a face too white to 
be there in the sombre dusk, against the black wall of 
a house squatting in the openness of the prairie. 
He felt the boy should be somewhere else—in the 
blue haze of mountains, south. 

‘*You all goin’ to work heah?’’ 

‘*Got to—for a while.’’ 

‘*T reckon you all’ll git used to it. He drives we 
uns with it. Never says nothin’; just kinda makes 
you cuss God Almighty for bein’ the reason for 
hymns an’ too many hours in the day. You sure did 
pick a musical place to work, stranger!’’ 

The men from the barns had been scraping heavy 
feet over the porch and sousing their heads in buck- 
ets of water which they carried from the pump. 
Tom felt the sordidness of them as they one by one 
crunched toward the door, long arms swinging free 
from slouching shoulders, ‘heads sagging on deep 
chests, legs bound in their movements by overstrong 
muscles,—huge black bulks against the shadow of 
settling night. 

‘‘Come on, stranger, if you all want your share 
of the bacon.”’ 

Tom and the boy passed through the screen-door, 
and slid into a vacant space on one of the benches 
along both sides of the table. The air was blue with 
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bacon smoke; and as Tom leaned his hands on the 
table in sitting down, they slipped on the shiny oil- 
cloth. The men did not look up; strangers had a 
habit of coming out of the blush of the morning and 
sinking back into the gray of night; and they, too, 
were wanderers. Besides, they were eating, fur- 
tively sucking up the meat swimming in fat, and 
stealing each mouthful from under the grudging 
glances of Amos, who sat at the head of the table, his 
mouth puckered as he whistled silently to himself. 
Tom could not eat. Over the dull red sheen of the 
oilcloth he watched a hulk of a man snatch a slab of 
bread from the stack. With it he mopped the con- 
gealed grease and potato crumbs into a pile which 
he shoveled into his mouth, his head so lowered 
above his knife that his black hair flapped over his 
eyes. White bread crumbs dropped into the mat of 
hair on his chest. 

‘*You all goin’ to carry some grub back to the 
bunkhouse, Pete?’’ 

Pete grinned, and brushed away the crumbs. 

Tom had forgotten the boy. He looked at him. 
Yes, he had been right about the blue mountains: 
two eyes as deep and soft and smiling as the blue 
of a Kentucky evening danced back his look. 

‘¢You all ain’t got much of an appetite, pardner.’’ 

And the cheeks were as if a spirit had been tanned, 
—the whiteness of those who dream touched by the 
sun of those who sweat. And the hair curled. But 
the chin fought back at life. 

Tom mumbled and ate his potatoes. 

‘*‘My name’s the Kid. What’s your’n?”’ 
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Tom’s answer lost itself as he looked across to a 
door through which wavered a baby’s screaming 
wail. A woman emerged from the smoke about the 
stove. She stopped for a moment to brush her hair 
from her eyes, her big hand showing red against 
the deadness of her face, the pallor of which the 
fierce heat of the fire could not burn to life; then 
she went into the outer room. She too, slouched as 
the men did, with her heels on the floor, rocking her 
twisted body grotesquely as if her legs were shack- 
led. Ina minute she came back, carrying a baby on 
her hip; then she and the baby were enveloped by 
the blue smoke. 

With grunts of satisfaction, the men pushed the 
benches from the table, and filed out and across the 
yard to the bunkhouse. Tom stayed behind, watch- 
ing Amos’s wife. With the baby still on her hip, 
she had begun to clear away the heavy dishes. She 
dropped plates and cups with a clatter into a large 
dishpan. Amos whistled dryly. 

‘*Say Moll,’’ he rasped, ‘‘ye want ter break them 
dishes?’’ 

His wife did not look up, but the clatter died to a 
furtive grating as she slid the dishes into the pan. 
She started for the stove, the dishpan on one hip, 
the baby on the other. Tom jumped up, took the 
load and carried it for her. Amos stopped his tune. 

‘‘Mitchel,’’ he half whistled his words, ‘‘the 
women folks kin take keer of their own work. Meb- 
be ye could find somethin’ to do in the bunkhouse.’’ 

Blinking his eyes at Tom, he started to whistle 
again. Tom’s lips drew back a trifle from his teeth, 
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but he did not speak: he punched his knuckles 
against the screen-door in slamming it behind him. 

‘‘T thought you all were agoin’ to push his face 
in, Mitchel.’’ 

The Kid was standing in the moonlight, his hand 
extended for Tom’s. Something in the clasp cooled 
Tom’s head and made the silver loneliness of the 
night less vast. 

‘*T would’ve done it myself, but— Well, I’ve just 
got to keep my job. . . . You all’ll have to bunk 
with me, I reckon,’’ he added. ‘‘That’s the bunk- 
house with the light in it.’’ 

Suddenly from the shadow of the bunkhouse 
welled the sob of a violin,—a sob so poignant in its 
loneliness, so mad with the helpless savagery of 
life, that it seemed to gather in itself the undertone 
of the night—the weary iterance of the locusts’ 
clicking drone, the black mystery of shadows in the 
moonlight, the intense brooding of the prairie,—to 
gather it up in the wierd rising and falling of its 
melody, then echo it in sighs through the spectral 
heaps of the barns. 

‘‘For the love of Pete!’’ gasped Tom, stopping. 

‘‘Reckon he’s drunk,’’ whispered the Kid. 
‘‘That’s when he plays.’’ 

The echoes wavered until, a mere breath, they 
slid into the sigh of the night wind through the tall 
grass outside the hayfield gate. Tom felt almost 
afraid to speak, as if a word might arouse a soul to 
wander hopeless through the night. 

‘*Who is it?’’ he finally asked. 

‘*T reckon nobody knows. Plumb nutty when he’s 
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drunk; never says nothin’ when he ain’t. He’s from 
Denmark.’’ 

A fear crept over Tom, a fear that he might be 
pulled into a life that he did not want to live: be 
pulled in by the soft touch of a southerner’s drawl, 
by the horror of a farmer’s whistle, by the mad lone- 
liness of a drunken Dane’s fiddlings. He had left 
Iowa, quarreled with his father, because he had 
hated the law school. It had seemed an imbecile 
rushing about, without clear sense of its end, in 
search of things that did not matter. And here he 
was, slipping into a more violent turmoil, into a life 
more brutal, more obscure. It was absurd; and yet, 
he felt as if the open night would be too big a soli- 
tude except for the Kid at his side. 

‘* "Low as how you un’ me, we uns better fix up 
our bunk.’’ 

We uns! .. .. Our bunk! .. .. There 
was a profound and satisfied submission in Tom’s 
heart as he and the Kid entered the bunkhouse. 

It was hot in the bunkhouse, and the interior re- 
minded Tom of a large packing box, with its resin- 
ous smell and unfinished boards. Through the thin 
partition that cut it in two came a roaring jargon 
of guttural Swedish, and a monotonous stamping of 
boots to the wheezy wail of a mouth-organ. The 
air was heavy with sweat and a mixture of tobacco 
odors: the pungent bite of Virginia flake, the weight 
of Burley, the smooth drowsiness of Turkish. 
About a yellow lamp which spluttered jerkily 
through the haze, four of the men were playing 
poker, thumping the cards down with rough knuck- 
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les, swearing and laughing with each change of luck. 
The fiddler, his red skin shining through a tangle 
of yellow hair and whiskers, lay sprawled in a knot 
of dirty blankets on an iron bed. With each rise 
and fall of his chest, his violin, which he held tight 
in his arms, touched his cheek; and it seemed to 
Tom as he watched that there was almost a mutual 
caress in the contact. A million insects whirred 
through the window, bumping, knocking, buzzing. 
Tom brushed them away angrily. 

The Kid smiled. ‘‘You all can’t keep ’em off. 
Let’s go out. I’ve got a fine place on the pigpen 
to watch the moon an’ listen to things.’’ 

So they walked to the pigpen in a silver lake of 
moonlight — a spectral lake over the prairie that 
seemed to rebuke with its aloofness the erratic blink- 
ing of the stars—and climbed on the sloping roof to 
lie on their backs and dream in the infinite blue of 
the sky. For a long time neither of them spoke. 
The very beauty of the depth of sky held for Tom 
a touch of hopelessness—hopelessness of the life 
into which he felt himself slipping. In the mutitude 
of stars, in the purity of the night, in the melting 
ery of a meadow lark, he felt a life that should be, 
but a life that was far away. Out of somewhere 
a breeze travelled, and in its coming picked up tiny 
drops of moisture from the white breast of the 
prairie, drops that smelled almost of the freshness 
of the sea. Below, the pigs grunted lazily, then 
squealed in rage as they fought for the soft spots 
in the dust. 

Tom rolled over on his side and looked at the Kid. 
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‘“‘Funny how a hog manages to get his grunt into 
everything,’’ he said. 

‘‘Um,’’ mumbled the Kid, ‘‘but I ‘low a grunt is 
better’n a whistle.’’ 

‘You mean Thompson’s?’’ 

‘*‘T sure do.’’ 

Tom propped his head on his hand. ‘‘He must 
have a big farm.”’ 

‘*Reckon he works about two thousand acre. Gits 
all he can out of this country that looks like gold 
un’ ain’t, with that whistle of his. An’ it makes 
we uns work some, too.’? A heavy weariness 
dragged in his words as he went on. ‘‘He durn 
nigh killed me about a month ago. I got a touch 
of the sun that kinda laid me out. He shoved me 
under a rack. When I come to, he just naturally 
whistled me back to work. I was out of my head 
for all of that night, an’ reckoned I’d lay off the 
next day. But he ’lowed as how, seein’ my wages 
was plumb drawn up, I’d have to work or git. It 
was hell for a couple of days, but I stuck to it. I’ve 
got to.’’ 

‘‘Why have you got to? I’m going to move on 
in a couple of days to a real country. Better come 
along.’’ 

‘**T sure would like to, pardner; but I can’t. I’ve 
got a kid sister back in Pittsburg.’’ 

‘*You don’t come from Pennsylvania?’’ 

‘No suh, I don’t. I come from Kaintucky. But 
my kid sister’s in Pittsburg. You all see that’s 
why I can’t quit. She works in a store, an’ me an’ 
her, we uns make enough for her to live on. I was 
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there too, only a doc reckoned I had a cough what’d 
get along better out west. An’ how do you happen 
out this way?’’ 

““Me? Oh, I’m just knocking around.’’ Tom 
thought for a moment, then explained. ‘‘Dad kicked 
me out because I quit law school.’’ 

The Kid sat up. His drawl was very soft. ‘‘You 
don’t say. . . . But your ma shure could’ve fixed 
it up with your pap?’’ 

‘She died a long time ago. I just remember her 
telling me fairy stories. And dad makes more 
wagon wheels back in Davenport than anybody else 
in the world. He wanted to get me ready for his 
business. I couldn’t stand the grind.’’ 

‘‘T reckon I know. Mine, she’s dead too.’’ 

The breeze had ceased; it was a memory in the 
silence. They climbed from the pigpen, and walked 
back over the silver lake to the bunkhouse. 

So Tom and the Kid bunked together in an iron 
bed, and worked together, and in the detachment 
of the night’s beauty forgot together the horror of 
Amos’ whistle— until Amos and his whistle went 
away. He had opened a letter, blinked twice like 
a rat in a sudden light, and then started for Indiana 
without stopping to change his clothes. His brother 
had died, leaving his farm to Amos; and Amos dis- 
trusted lawyers more than he did the rest of the 
world. He gave Pete charge of the hayfields. 

Pete always swore at the Kid, by way of express- 
ing a rough affection,—an affection really so gentle 
that he felt it a weakness which he must cover. And 
such an evident covering ridiculously emphasized 
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what lay underneath. So the day after Amos left, 
when Pete suddenly decided that he needed a wagon 
load of rock to repair a barn foundation, he sent 
the Kid to the quarry, ten miles away, with profane 
orders to boss the job and make the ‘‘big stiff,’’ 
meaning Tom, do the heavy work. As soon as 
Pete’s hay-rack had rattled out of the yard, Tom 
usurped the boss’s job by sending the Kid to Mrs. 
Thompson for their lunch, while he hitched up the 
team. 

During the ten-mile drive, the Kid, his hat on his 
knees, the breeze tangling his curly hair, drawled 
and laughed and clucked as he slapped the lines on 
the horses’ broad backs. And when, in passing 
through an unfenced cornfield, one of the horses 
snatched at a green corn leaf, the Kid stopped so 
that it might finish; and to ‘‘sorter even things up”’ 
climbed from the wagon, pulled a handful of leaves, 
and carried them to the other horse, patting its head 
as it munched. Tom noticed the snap of the Kid’s 
blue eyes and the faint color of his pale, tanned 
face when he climbed back on the wagun. 

‘‘Gosh, Tom, feel most happy enough to fly to- 
day.”’ 

Tom felt happy too. But he wondered, looking 
beyond the cornfield to where the prairie made a 
line with the sky. He was happy because the Kid 
was happy. And yet there was uneasiness in it. 
He was troubled a little because he had lost his fine 
aloofness in the glow of his first unselfish friendship. 
It meant that he was growing to be a part of the life 
in which the Kid lived,—a life made up of raw 
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strength in a land of beauty. And he was troubled 
more because from his place as part of it he could 
not combine its elements of work and beauty so that 
they mixed as they should. He felt that as a tolerant 
spectator he could have seen what it all meant, could 
even have smiled at it; but there was disquietude 
in the fear that he might now never detach himself, 
—might never again get away to the disinterested 
level of a spectator. 

At the quarry the Kid unhitched the horses, took 
off their harness, and haltered them in the shade of 
the cliff, above a heap of hay which Tom pulled from 
the wagon. Pete had blasted a pile of rock slabs 
the week before; it lay just below the cliff, near one 
end. 

‘*Say, Kid, you climb up and roll. down those 
chunks on the top. I’ll load them into the wagon.”’ 

The Kid clambered up, and he sang and whistled 
as he swung his pick, sending the slabs crashing 
to the bottom of the pile. Then he stopped, his 
whistle dying and rising to an exclamation of aston- 
ishment when he saw Tom, the muscles rolling under 
the tightening back of his blue shirt, slowly heave 
a huge slab into the wagon. 

Tom looked up. ‘‘What’s the matter? Hurt 
yourself?’’ 

‘‘T knowed you all was strong, but—Gosh, I just 
reckon you could break a guy’s neck if you all wanted 
to.’’ 

‘*Reckon I all could, but reckon I all am not going 
to. You get busy and roll down those rocks. I’m 
getting hungry.”’ 
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The lunch must have expressed Mrs. Thompson’s 
liberation: a thick coating of yellow butter between 
big slices of bread, a roasted chicken, a pot of jam, 
lettuce, radishes, and onions from her garden. 

The Kid hugged himself, dancing around on one 
foot. ‘‘If he knowed it—oh, gee! I’ll eat every 
crumb if I bust. Reckon we uns got by him this 
time.’’ 

After dinner they lay in the shade of the wagon 
for an hour, then finished loading, and going back 
to the farm took turns walking beside the team. 
When they pulled into the barnyard, Pete met them 
with a volley of profanity for being so long. But 
under each oath echoed a rough good nature, and he 
grinned as the Kid looked at Tom and laughed. 

The Kid’s high spirits lasted ; and in the sun, next 
day, his pitchfork flashed like swordplay over the 
top of the haystack. 

‘‘Go easy, Kid,’’ warned Tom toward the middle 
of the afternoon, as he stuck his fork and yelled 
down for the water-jug. 

‘¢*Oh, I’m all right,’’ answered the Kid. ‘‘Reckon 
T’ll take a swig at that jug, though.”’ 

Tom tossed the jug across the narrow top of the 
stack, and stooped to pick up his fork. As he 
straightened, he saw the Kid’s fingers one by one 
slip their hold on the jug, and his hand fumble to 
his head. Then, before Tom could reach him, the 
red passed in a slow wave from his face, leaving it 
grey, his knees doubled, and he slid head first from 
the stack. 

Pete picked him up and carried him, held tight to 
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his hairy chest, the mile to the bunkhouse. Tom fol- 
lowed, the Kid’s hat in his hand. 

‘‘Pete, he isn’t dead?”’ 

Pete laid the Kid on his bunk. 

‘*Hell no!’’ he growled. ‘‘But it’ll git ’im yet. 
What does a guy like him got to hev a sister for? 
He don’t belong out here, nohow.’’ Pete slipped a 
pillow under the Kid’s head. ‘‘An’ he’s a durn 
good kid.”’ 

Tom was taking off the Kid’s shoes. ‘‘What do 
you know about his sister?’’ 

‘‘Hearn him tellin’ you "bout her t’other day.”’ 

Pete kicked the screen-door open. ‘‘You stick 
with ’im. I’ll handle yer fork.’’ 

All through the afternoon Tom bathed the Kid’s 
head. And the realization came to him, profound 
and solemn, that he and the Kid were going to keep 
right on bunking together for a long, long time. 

Sunday morning Pete forgot to order the men to 
clean out the barns, Amos’ way of making them earn 
their Sabbath ‘‘grub’’. The Kid, still a little weak, 
lay dozing. On a box, propped in the corner, the 
Danish fiddler, his head tipped back, played very 
slowly and in a low key some old Lutheran hymns. 
Tom tilted his chair against the iron foot of the 
Kid’s bed, and gazed sleepily through the open door. 
In the barn, he could see the horses swishing their 
tails, and could hear the easy munch of their teeth in 
the oats. A maple tree broke the sunlight into 
splotches on the red farmhouse wall, and when a 
breeze murmured through its leaves, it twinkled 
their surfaces into gleaming reflectors or deep green 
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shadows. The pigs buried themselves deeper in the 
dust, and grunted contentedly and lazily. 

Tom stood up and stretched himself. The Kid 
muttered, angrily swept away the flies, then sat up 
and yawned. 

‘‘Say, Kid, do you feel like walking over to the 
river to-night?”’ 

The dinner bell clanged its heavy strokes through 
the rustling silence of the barnyard. 

‘‘T sure do. Let’s wash. I’m goin’ to eat a reg- 
ular meal this noon.”’ 

In the afternoon all the men started for the drug 
store at Moordon, ten miles away. The Kid dropped 
to sleep, and Tom sat beside him brushing the flies 
from his face. About six o’clock the Kid awoke 
suddenly. 

‘*You durned ole fool, you all been keepin’ them 
flies off’n me all evenin’?’’ 

Tom covered a vague feeling of guilt with a grin. 

‘“Only a little while, Kid. Say, come on if we are 
going to the river. Mrs. Thompson will give us 
something to eat when we get back.’’ 

The cool wind, softened by the coming of sunset, 
played over the hayfields as Tom and the Kid started 
down the road that gleamed in the level shafts of 
light. They were quiet until finally the Kid looked 
at Tom, his eyes serious. 

‘‘Say, Tom, why don’t you all make up with your 
pap?”’ 

Tom watched the brightened dust cloud scuffed 
up at his feet. 
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‘*Nothing doing, Kid. I’m getting to like it pretty 
well out here.’’ 

The dry grass of a mown field crackled under 
their feet, then they clambered up a sharp incline 
of rock slabs to a ledge, far above the river. 

‘‘Reckon you an’ me, we was made for pals, 
Tom.’’ 

‘*Reckon so, Kid.’’ 

They sat with their legs hanging over the ledge 
of rock, and looked at the river, steep down a hun- 
dred feet. It was the half way time between twi- 
light and dusk—the time of rest and fading light 
and coolness, when the heat is already cut by the 
shiver of the night breeze. High up in the west 
cloud-masses flushed in a pale afterglow. Upon the 
earth the shadows were heavy; but the wide river 
clung to the light with the tenacity of quicksilver. 
Something in the spirit of the river kept Tom and 
the Kid very quiet: the bigness, the power of it, the 
utterly futile combat its waters fought to retain the 
brightness of day. So they watched while the shad- 
ows changed from grey to black, and the moon came 
to shower down a flaky path of silver and to touch 
the heavy waters into a fairy dance, enticing a mil- 
lion star reflections into a winking madness of mo- 
tion. Below the dance of silver light, deep down 
in the waters, rushed the strength of the river that 
swept between the bluffs. 

Tom stirred, a rock clattered, then silence and a 
hollow plunk. 

‘*Kid, why can’t some of this get into the work 
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we do? God Almighty must have meant work to be 
good and happy.’’ 

The Kid, his chin propped in his hand, was look- 
ing out over the prairie where, beyond the river, it 
stretched away. 

‘*You know what I mean, Kid. If things were 
mixed right—mixed like the moonlight and the power 
in the water down there. It’s never done it for me. 
That’s why I couldn’t stay in law school. And the 
men in the factory didn’t have it.’’ 

‘‘T kind of get what you all mean, Tom. I reckon 
God Almighty did mean it to mix right, only some- 
thin’ always kind of stirs it wrong like. But it’ll 
mix that way sometime.”’ 

A screech owl shrilled his weary, quavering cry, 
and a coyote yammered at the whiteness of the 
moon. 

‘¢We better be moving, Kid. We’ve got that barn 
to clean out in the morning.”’ 

‘“Reckon the flies’ll get us out on time,’’ answered 
the Kid, as he stood up. 

The road home was a silver river, and their feet 
padded softly in the dew-laid dust. 

Monday, they started to fill the haybarns, and 
Tuesday afternoon they were working up next to 
the rafters. It was a hell filled with dust. Tom 
started to count the huge loads of the hay-fork 
clanking back and forth, to see if he could forget 
time in the counting; but he turned sharply when the 
Kid coughed behind him,—a cough dull and wheezy. 
The Kid’s head was sagging a little, his cheeks were 
scarlet. 
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‘*Kid, you get! It’ll be all right with Pete.’’ 

‘‘T reckon I can stand it if you all can.”’ 

‘‘T reckon you all can’t,’? mocked Tom. ‘‘Now, 
get!’’ 

Tom pushed him to the ladder. 

‘Hey, you Kid! Better come down before you 
git too hot,’’ yelled Pete from the rack outside. 

‘‘Guess mebbe I’d better. My head does feel 
kind of woozy like.’’ The Kid’s feet groped uncer- 
tainly on the rungs as he climbed down. 

Tom dug his pitchfork savagely into the hay. He 
forgot to count the loads of the hayfork. Why did 
the Kid have to kill himself? Weren’t there men 
enough like Pete to make hay? And he wouldn’t 
ever let anybody give him anything; Tom knew he 
did not dare even suggest it. He jabbed his pitch- 
fork more savagely, and left it sticking in the hay 
while he reached for his handkerchief to mop the 
sweat and mud from his face. He stopped his hand. 
By God—Yes, he’d go back, back to the law school 
and the factory. Then the Kid could have a job that 
was mixed right. And he would make over his own 
life, and perhaps things would get better somehow 
for the men in the plant. He started for the ladder 
to tell the Kid they were going away from it all, 
right then; but he stopped, jerked tense by a sound. 
The clanking of the hay-fork had died and left in 
its place utter silence. Piercing the silence, as if a 
needle were passing through folded velvet, came a 
sharp, dry whistle, a monstrous abortion of a sound 
that tightened the skin on Tom’s back, just as it had 
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tightened when that yellow-wheeled buckboard rolled 
down the road. 

The whistle was lost in Pete’s muffled roar: 
‘‘Damn it, I tell you tain’t right to send him up 
there. He’s sicker’n hell!’’ 

Amos’ softly hissing voice cut as sharply as had 
his whistle: ‘‘Don’t waste them swear words, Pete. 
And they ain’t no sech word ez sick on this here 
place.”’ 

The hay-fork rattled Pete’s blustering protest. 

His shoe sliding in the hay, Tom tried to run to 
tell the Kid that he needn’t work like this, that they 
were going away. ‘‘ Hey, Kid!”’ he yelled; but Pete’s 
clangs of the hay-fork drowned his voice. When 
Tom reached the top of the thirty-foot ladder down 
from the rafters to the barn floor, the Kid had 
stopped three-quarters of the way up, his right hand 
fumbling with terrifying helplessness at his head. 

‘“‘O Kid!’’ Tom felt that he was only whisper- 
ing: iron bands seemed to tighten around his throat 
and his chest, while for a half second the Kid’s grip 
was loosening. Below, he could see a row of disc 
blades gleaming. The Kid’s left arm straightened 
as his body jerked back from the ladder. Then one 
by one his fingers relaxed. 

‘*Kid!’’? Couldn’t he let the Kid know that he 
was going to take him away? It seemed that his 
own feet in their clumsy groping would never find 
the rungs of the ladder. And then—He wanted to 
secream—or laugh—It was a soft crunch, and he was 
miles above it. 

He went the rest of the way down the ladder very 
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slowly. He was cold. He picked up the Kid, 
broken on the dise blades, and carried him to a pile 
of dirty sacks in the corner. The Kid tried to lift 
himself. Tom smiled at him and slid his arm under 
his shoulders. The Kid smiled back. ‘‘You all 
goin’ . . . .’’? He choked. A warm drop of 
blood spattered on Tom’s face. Then the deep blue 
of the Kid’s eyes shallowed into a film. 

‘*You fellers git back to work. And you, Mitchel, 
carry him to the bunkhouse.’’ Amos’ lips folded 
and a wasted ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee’’ groped 
its way out, then jerked to a stop, cut off by the 
madness that the sound wrought on Tom. 

‘What you laughin’ at, Mitchel?”’’ 

‘*At you, you fool.’? As Tom stood up, Amos 
watched, and the life passed from his face; its wrink- 
les sagged into dead, grey pouches. Tom’s left arm 
shot forward; his fingers groped, searching for a 
second in the muscles and flabby folds of Amos’ 
neck; and clamped together as he bent him back. 
Amos’ long arms thrashed wildly and his fingers tore 
at Tom’s ear. It seemed to Tom as if the fingers 
were tearing at something outside him, at a steel 
helmet that covered the nerves of his head. Be- 
tween two blurs of red, he could see Amos’ blue lips 
folded into a ridiculously grotesque pucker. ‘‘ Whis- 
tle,’’ he panted in a great gasp; ‘‘whistle, oh damn 
you!’’ Then his fingers closed on something rough 
and hard, he saw his right hand holding a cordwood 
stick rise and fall twice and the puckered lips dis- 
appeared in a pulp of beaten flesh. 

His hand relaxed, and he stood up, dropping the 
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stick. Pete was digging in the dust with the toe of 
his boot. Four of the men stood behind him, wait- 
ing to see what he would do. Tom wiped some blood 
from his eyes. Pete did not look at him. ‘‘Dig!’’ 
he growled. ‘‘They’s a freight out of Moordon 
in a couple of hours. They’ll look over there for 
you,’’ he swung his arm to the east, ‘‘until—ez long 
ez I kin keep ’em at it.’’ 

Tom started down the road to the west, and he 
looked straight into its golden stretch for an hour. 
The world lay around him in the weird clearness and 
silence of a dream. But the world was dead: he 
was the only living thing in all the universe; and 
even in him, life was on the surface: within, he, too, 
was dead. The Kid was gone; Amos was gone. He 
cut again through the crackling stubble of a hayfield. 
Vaguely he wondered how the Kid and Amos would 
meet. Then he began to climb up rock slabs to the 
bluff above the river. A meadow lark, whirring 
in flight, welled into a melting flood of song that 
died with the last light of the sunset into a pro- 
found silence as Tom came to the ledge where he 
and the Kid had sat. Sitting there, he realized 
slowly that all his feeling was centered in the dull 
throb of his ear. He put his hand up. . . He 
had no ear. . . That did not matter. . . So he 
sat very quiet until the moon had pushed up from 
the rim of the earth and slowly made its way through 
the multitude of stars, losing its red earthliness and 
turning to a pure radiance, under which the silver 
river gleamed, and the prairie sighed with the com- 
ing of night. Then when at last the moon hung 
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high, pale and almost still, he stripped off his clothes 
and stood up, stark and white, with a single streak 
of black cutting the side of his face and neck. Down 
there, the silver of the moon and the rush of the 
river mixed right. He stepped from the ledge. 
For an instant his body gleamed white against the 
grey face of the cliff as he dropped. 

































The Prairie Mother 


By Leroy F., Jackson 
I. THE COYOTE 


Another night, and that beast again 
Out on the hills—cold hills and grey— 
Tracking his prey. 

Some poor, limp creature he will bring 
Before the dawn, the wolfish thing, 

To feed his den. 


Screech, go on, you devil-child. 

This cruel land, this empty sky 

Will love your cry. 

Scream out your soul to the idle stars, 
Heartless Saturn and bloody amare, 
Vehement, wild, 

A great world-agony set free. 

Hell’s high priest, trying loud and long 
His ritual song; 

A frantic witch, in pains of birth, 
Mother of all the woes of earth: 

These might it be— 

Or a soul that the harpies of Hell are at. 


God, if I only could seream like that! 
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II. SUNDAY 


Evening comes creeping up quiet and grey, 
Du-lu-lululy. 
Rock a tired baby and put him away, 
Du-lu-lululy. 
Snow-babies born in the midst of the sky 
Dance with delight as they all scurry by, 
Du-lu-lululy. 
No wonder they’re glad as they fly thru the air, 
It’s Sunday, my boy, and they’re going somewhere, 
Du-lu-lululy, 
Du-lu-lululy. 
Ill. CHARLEY 


This is the place where they put him last winter, 
Charley, my baby,—he died in December. 
Father and Flynn, and the dutchman called Ginter 
Nailed up a box for him—how I remember! 
A badger’s been digging. I say it’s a pity 
The creatures can’t keep off this one little spot 
In the whole blessed land. O, he was so pretty 
The day that they took him—so white he got, 
Frozen like marble. I tucked in his blouse 
The spools that he played with, and one of his 
blocks, 
And the only geranium there was in the house. 
You don’t think the badger can get at the box? 











Fanning the Spark 


A dun gloom seems to overcast the spirits of 
those who endeavor to persuade youth of the joy 
of writing out what is, supposedly, within. So 
darkling is this shadow in the land that I am moved 
to testify concerning a time and place where theme 
reading was an adventure and of cool academic cor- 
ridors whose very air was as the breath of inspira- 
tion in my nostrils. 

Have you noticed the group-personality? It is 
as unmistakable as the psychology of the crowd; and 
you encounter it at once, whether you set your foot 
upon the yielding pile which hushes the outer office 
of a great corporation or whether you flap through 
the fly-laden screen door of the little neighborhood 
grocery. Someone is at the head, whose reaction to 
life colors the reaction of each subordinate. 

Unquestionably it was the Dean, who imbued the 
theme reading staff of the Department of English 
with the devotion of acolytes. My initiation into 
the order began with a day when he stepped upon 
the rostrum before his short story class wearing an 
expression of rapt gravity, and yet with a light of 
exultation in his eye. He began telling us of some- 
thing significant to the world —‘‘the birth of an 
artist.’’ 

The Department was honored, he said, by having 
among its members a senior student who had writ- 
ten a short story which the Dean considered a bit of 
genuine art. The story was soon to be published in 
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a magazine of the highest class, but far above this 
recognition, the speaker valued the fact that the 
story had been written with admirable technique, a 
sincere human sympathy, and possessed a vital 
theme. 

I have been present at weddings, christenings, or- 
dinations, and the laying of corner stones (all con- 
ceded to be fairly impressive events), yet upon no 
other occasion have I felt such a thrill of moment- 
ousness as upon that day. 

After the class period the Dean requested me to 
remain for a private conference in the office; and 
when it developed that I was being offered the op- 
portunity to become a theme reader, one of that 
group whose suggestions and guidance might help to 
produce other artists like the one of whom we had 
just been told, I felt myself humbly dedicated to a 
eause. Nor did this prove to be an evanescent 
mood, a temporary sentimentalism which evaporated 
with the actual experience. 

Year followed year and I never took into my hand 
a packet of neatly folded white papers but there 
came to me that tingle of expectation. There was 
the certainty of page after page of youthful ban- 
alties, and still more youthful solemnities, and I 
knew that I should once more find proof that there 
are few things more amusing in life than an eagerly 
platitudinous freshman. Not amusing at all in a de- 
risive sense, but quaintly funny, as a child is funny, 
and yet with how much greater scope of potentiality. 
Besides, there were the gleams. And with what 
ardor we fanned each spark of fancy, of sympathetic 
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understanding, or of a budding sense of the possibil- 
ities of language! 

My pen always leaped at the chance to write upon 
a margin something like the following: ‘‘You do 
this especially well. Try other descriptions of like 
quality.’’ Or, ‘‘This is an effective characteriza- 
tion. Can you write more in this line?’’ When the 
student floundered, unmistakably discouraged or 
even indifferent, the marginal note, ‘‘May we talk 
over your work between the hours of three and four 
in the Seminar Room?’’ brought to light unguessed 
struggles, and many times quite unsuspected capa 
bilities. 

I recall one student whose themes were a bewilder- 
ing jumble, not one sentence completing the thought 
which it attempted to begin. How anyone who so 
muddled English could be in a university seemed 
utterly incredible. I shall not attempt to describe 
the youth when he sullenly pushed open the Seminar 
door for his first interview. He was having Fresh- 
man English for the same reason that he had had 
measles and whooping cough, because it was ines- 
capable, but to his mind it answered no useful pur- 
pose under the sun. Any attempt to clarify the 
turgid tide of his antagonism seemed futile, until I 
bethought me how often in his themes had occured 
the name of Lincoln. 

That name was the talisman. His face lighted at 
the sound of it. He was not dull. He had a pur- 
pose. He had a hero. It was amazing how much 
he knew about Lincoln, but the writings of the great 
emancipator he had never read. He was a stranger 
to that marvelously simple, dignified, inspired Eng- 
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lish which is one of our most precious inheritances. 
When he went out into the corridor he was on his 
way to the library, and in two years from the time 
he sulked into the Seminar Room he was winning 
laurels in debate. 

Of quite a different type, neat and pretty Miss Six- 
teen complied with every precept for writing to 
which she could lay her scrupulous pen, and achieved 
spotless page after page, without indicating the 
most microscopic germ of an idea. Accustomed to 
praise for her precocity, thanks to the feats of mere 
memory she could easily perform, the most gentle 
attempt to point out any deficiency in her work re- 
duced her to tears. 

Then, one day, as she sought material for a theme, 
she happened to meet an unspeakably ragged and 
dirty baby with a fist full of dandelions. As with 
eyes newly opened she not only looked, but saw. A 
sense of the contrasts of life, a glint of hidden mean- 
ings, had come to Miss Sixteen. She hurried home 
and wrote, for the first time. 

To discover a world that palpitates with color is 
a delightful miracle. Many a Freshman has never 
seen how the path up a sunny hill can glow with a 
hazy rose, instead of clay color, or how the driveway 
through the park is shadowed with deep blue-purple, 
instead of being merely cinders and kerosene. 
Learning to be a word painter, youth is discovering 
not only its tools but its world. 

The culture of this English garden set with rows 
of freshmen may become a pursuit of varied fasci- 
nation, if each plant is encouraged to develop ac- 
cording to its kind. When I was considered fit to 
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administer first aid to the Short Story Class, with 
what solicitous care I bent above the fruits of the 
gardener’s toil. For here was not merely promise 
but realization. 

Occasionally there was need of intensive cultiva- 
tion and then came added zest. I remember well the 
puzzled smile with which the Dean handed me a not 
too carefully written letter from a girl on a farm 
somewhere up in the north woods. She had heard 
of the Short Story Class; she wanted to write; she 
wanted to come. The most that she made plain was 
scant time, scanter funds, and emotion,—plenty of 
emotion. Said the Dean: 

‘‘Hither she is a genius or a fool. I leave it to 
you to find out. Write her whatever you think 
best.”’ 

The girl came. Frail, tense, eager, with a beau- 
tiful but rather alarming flicker of pink in her 
cheeks, and an ambition that was like a consuming 
flame. She could not enter in the regular channels; 
I spoke of the work in Shakespeare. She thought 
not. She could only have a year, and she wanted 
all her strength for writing. I went to the Dean 
with the request that he admit her to the Shake- 
speare class. He also thought not. The girl was 
unprepared. Ultimately they both condescended, he 
to permit her to attend his lectures, she to permit 
him to lecture to her. The following week she met 
me with shining eyes. ‘*‘When I think that I might 
have missed it!’’ she breathed. ‘‘It is like a new 
world.’’ She was of those who ‘‘live by heart 
beats;’’ with every emotion her pen flew. Nowa- 
days, when I read her fiction in the magazines, some- 
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times I write her a humble little note of appreciation. 

But the greatest event of those stimulating years 
was THE story. Even to this day I think of it in 
capital letters, and I can not write of it otherwise. 
The author was a silent little Miss, with nothing to 
distinguish her except an unexpected light of fun in 
the depths of quiet brown eyes. Her themes had 
given us much satisfaction. She had originality, 
humor, and a most amazing power of observation. 
Now she was a junior, and in the Short Story 
Class. 

With a pleasant sense of anticipation I unfolded 
the crinkling pages of her latest manuscript, one 
winter’s night, when the hour had grown so late that 
no one but a theme reader would have looked upon 
the written page. Drawing my warm house robe 
about me, I leaned closer to the light and began to 
read. I smiled. I smiled again. I read more rap- 
idly, while tingles of joyous approval ran quite to 
the ends of my otherwise chilly fingers. Half 
through the story I gathered my robes of state about 
me and ran down stairs. This was too good to keep 
all to myself. Everyone was asleep but my mother. 
Jubilantly I descended upon her and commanded her 
to listen. I went back to the beginning and read it 
all aloud, punctuating the sentences with chuckles, 
and ending the reading with the hilarious procla- 
mation: 

‘“‘This is the real thing!’’ 

We tried not to let the writer know that we felt 
sure she had hit the bull’s eye, but when we advised 
her to submit the manuscript to the magazine of 
highest literary traditions, her astonishment may be 
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described as abysmal. She consented to commit such 
an audacity only because the Dean asked it of her. 
Two weeks later, she held out to him dumbly a let- 
ter of accepiance from the Atlantic Monthly. To 
his felicitations she finally replied. ‘‘What do you 
think they mean?’’ and she emerged from her daze 
of unbelief to go into a deeper trance of realization. 

She had never been one to put thought upon ex- 
ternals, and well do I recall that she was wearing 
that year a huge hat, shaped like an inverted wash 
bowl. When disconcerting congratulation met her, 
she ducked her head and disappeared beneath her 
headgear, like a retiring toad under a burdock leaf. 
We endeavored to express our joy With considerate 
repression, but I am sure it was that huge hat, alone, 
which preserved her from being quite consumed by 
the ardor of our exultation. She had been so lately 
a Freshman and the world was still so astoundingly 
new! 

After all, what more potent conjunction of words 
could be invented? Fresh Man! New fingers upon 
the bow. And though they will always play the 
same old themes, there is the finest essence of truth 
in what the Dean used to say: 

‘*You have something to do that no one else can 
do.’’ 

Perhaps we little realized how simple and yet how 
profound was that observation. 





